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the most important fact that can he included in a hook on welfare 
work" (page 247). 

The author quite accurately gauges the soldier's attitude toward wel- 
fare work as a bit resentful of certain phases of it, and in like manner 
shows the guarded aloofness of the officers ; yet soldiers and officers, to- 
gether with civilians generally, came to regard the work as a source of 
strength to the men in service. The author has done so well what the 
preface and the editor's introduction promise that any adverse comment 
seems almost trifling ; yet he has mentioned by name some individuals, 
while he omits others of equal or of greater importance. The same may 
be said about certain details, though in the main he has not allowed de- 
tails to obscure the larger movements. The index omits some names of 
sufficient importance to be included in the narrative. Again, the author 
accepts, as a matter of course, the belief that "Smokes for the soldiers" 
(page 252) was a "popular movement," while a little investigation 
might have revealed its true source and character. 

The reviewer, having had many and varied opportunities for obser- 
vation of the welfare work, can but speak of the volume in highest terms 
of commendation, for the author has made a notable contribution to our 
war history on the part of civilians and has fortified his work by draw- 
ing upon the various first-hand sources for the facts. 

Olynthus B. Clark 

The American embargo, 1807-1809. By Walter Wilson Jennings. [Uni- 
versity of Iowa studies in the social sciences, volume 8, number 1] 
(Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1921. 242 p.) 

In The American embargo, 1807-1809, Mr. Walter Wilson Jennings has 
made a useful and scholarly contribution to the economic history of the 
United States. His researches have been extensive and fruitful, demon- 
strating scientifically what earlier writers have taken in part by faith 
and tradition, that all sections of America, save a few favored localities, 
suffered greatly from the embargo. 

The opening chapters describe the condition of American commerce 
between 1798 and 1807. The author then proceeds to analyze the em- 
bargo and its subsequent legislation, citing contemporary comment. 
Turning to European belligerents and their colonies, he finds the em- 
bargo injurious. An elaborately documented chapter follows, describ- 
ing American hostility toward the measure. It would seem to the re- 
viewer that here too uniform a reliance has been placed upon federalist 
sources; too slight, upon republican. The steps by which opposition 
finally prevailed are adequately traced. The concluding chapters re- 
lating to American manufactures, agriculture, and commerce are original 
and constructive. The author concludes that the impetus to manufac- 
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tures was never wholly lost, that agriculture fared far worse, and that 
commerce was prostrated. 

It seems to the reviewer that, important as the hook is to economic 
history, in its very strength lies a weakness, for in concentrating his at- 
tention upon the privations and distress of the times, the author narrow- 
ly escapes the point of view of a contemporary federalist. And one looks 
in vain among federalists — save perhaps in the case of the Adamses, 
father and son, whose federalism was hecoming open to question — for a 
fair recognition that Jefferson had hut little choice beyond embargo or 
war. Therefore, the hardships due to the embargo fail to give the entire 
picture. The spirit in which Jefferson embarked upon his policy and 
the loyalty with which many Americans sustained it are also important. 
For the embargo was Jefferson's grand experiment in the laboratory of 
world peace; hence his solicitude to give it a trial to the utmost regard- 
less even of its effect upon his own popularity, which Jefferson viewed 
as the dearest prize of a long career. But it is possibly unfair to de- 
mand an interpretation of the embargo favorable to Jefferson from an 
author who has chosen to emphasize its material aspects and who has 
performed his task so thoroughly. The American embargo, 1807-1809, 
is authoritative in its own field and is creditable to its author and to the 
series in which it appears. Lomg ^^ gEARg 

The age of inventions A chronicle of mechanical conquest. By Holland 
Thompson. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen Johnson 
under the supervision of the committee on publication of the Yale 
university council.] (New Haven : Yale university press, 1921. 304 
p. $3.50) 
In the brief compass of about two hundred and fifty pages Mr. Thomp- 
son has compressed the story of some of the most important inventions of 
the nineteenth century. He describes in turn the contributions made by 
Franklin, Whitney, Fulton, Slater, Howe, McCormick, Morse, Sholes, 
Goodyear, Colt, Henry, Edison, Langley, and "Wright to the conquest of 
the forces of nature. Instead of explaining the mechanical principles 
of the various inventions, he seeks "to outline the personalities of some 
of the outstanding American inventors and indicate the significance of 
their achievements. ' ' Although he says nothing new, he has distributed 
with discrimination his appreciations of the services rendered by the 
various men and has given an interesting narrative of the struggles and 
successes of the inventors. 

To some of the less well-known inventors, such as Obed Hussey, Mr. 
Thompson gives full credit and he is just in his treatment of Fulton and 
Whitney. To Morse, on the other hand, he seems to give overmuch credit, 



